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hillside. When we reached the top he paused, turned in
the direction of the sun, and shading his eyes with his
hands, he pointed dramatically to a large otretch of white
stumps gleaming in the sun and merging far away into
the horizon.

'Look yonder,' he said with sorrow and aggravation,
*what a lovely forest this was once, all birch, white birch.
Surely you remember it, and perhaps you, too, came here
as a boy to pick mushrooms and berries and draw sap^
Now there are only stumps left; the muzhiks have cut
it all down, to the last sapling. And look around the
countryside here, how bare it looks. There is hardly a
patch of woods left, and now when a peasant needs a load
of stove-wood he must travel for more than a day to get it;
and worst of all, our streams are drying up, and that is
always ruinous to a country, a farming country like ours.'

The ground was dry where we were, and so we stretched
out on the grass to rest. A cool breeze was blowing
over us, while overhead a dense flock of crows was circling-
noisily about.

'When my predecessor and I first came herey' he
pursued as gravely as if at a confessional, *we had cour-
age, faith, enthusiasm. Our sole aim was to enlighten
and uplift the muzhik. We talked to him as to a brother.
We knew his past. We knew how cruelly he had been
treated in the old days. We overlooked his wrong-doing.
We exacted no penalties. Never, God forbid 1 He was
our muzhik brother, dark, unfortunate, uncultured. When
we found his horse, cow or pig on our land, we drove
it off, often led or drove it to his home and begged
him to watch it in the future and keep it off our lands.
We made trips to near-by villages, called meetings, held
discussions, explained that the purpose of our Sovhos was
to help him rise out of his poverty and squalor, that it
was to be a school for all the muzhiks in the district*
that here we'd have demonstrations and classes and con-
ferences on all possible subjects touching their welfare.
That's the way we talked, and we begged him to co-
operate with us, to respect our labour and the fruits
of our labour in the fields as much as he did his own.
Ah, how patient and forgiving we were ! How we begged
and exhorted ! But it did not help. Day after day horses-